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1 a time when i is 3 to 
perſuade the people, contrary to the evi- 
dence of their ſenſes and their reaſon, that the 


ur which they have taken in the preſent criſis, 


as been merely. owing to the prevalance of cer- 
tain VULGAR ERRORS, it is hoped that the fol- 
lowing ConsTIiTuTIONAaL TrxuTas, ſelected from 
the moſt approved writings of the day, will 
either not be diſputed, or be, met fairly with 
reaſon and argument. 


T1 UTAH Tus Fins v. 


That the Cealition between Lord Nortb and Mr. th 


was formed for the avowed purpoſe of ſeizing upon 
_ the executive governmen., and as ſuch was highly 
dangerous to the Britiſh conſtitution. From Mr. 
Rous's Claim examined. | 


THE common ſenſe of an lis public 
cannot be deceived. They ſaw a party, whoſe 


views have been often noble, labouring in Lord 


North's adrfiiniftration to emancipate the Houſe 
of Commons from the influence of the Crown. 
The people applauded and aided their endea- 


vours— Why! ? Yeraule te Houſe of Commons 
| . | could 
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could not anſwer the. purpoſes of its inſtitut:on, 
unleſs the Hovsz or Commons were indeper- 
dent of the EXECUTIVE power. The loſs of 
. America, and ſubſequent laws, ſufficiently re- 
duced this influence ; and the people naturally 
flattered themſelves with the proſpect of an ad. 
miniſtration, in which the miniſters of the crown 


ſhould become really accountable for their condu#? 
to national. aſſemblies. This pleaſing proſpect 


was ſuddenly clouded: by a Coalition, which ex- « 
cited univerſal aſtoniſhment. All men knew 


with certainty, that this union could not be 
founded on public duty; becauſe, during ten 


years, every principle of public conduct relative 


either to domeſtic government or foreign inter- 


eſts, had repeatedly been drawn into diſcuſſion 


in parliament, and theſe leaders had ever been 
found in direct oppoſition to each other. The 
real object of this union did not long continue 


doubtful.— Lord North, with the dependants 
Which a long adminiſtration had created, added 
to the great families who compoſed the Ariſto- 
cratic party, commanded a majority in the Houſe 
of Commons. The firſt uſe they made of this 


majority was, by a vote to conderan the peace. 
To ſay nothing of the merits of the peace, this 
vote could not poſſibly have for its object, any 


public benefit. They were compelled to acknow- | 
| ledge in debate, that the experiment was hazar- 
dous to the public intereſt; as ſuch a vote might 
create diſtruſt, in a moment when the two courts 
of France and Great Britain were taking mea- 

ſures in concert, for the joint execution of the 

treaty in diſtant parts of the world, particularly 


in India. Did they mean to break the treaty ? 


No—They diſclaimed any ſuch intention. Did 


they 
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INE they mean to impeach, the miniſter ?. No—They 
If  _ __ knew, moreover, before the debate was cloſed, 
} that the Houſe of Lords, the neceſſary: Judges of 
1 an impeachment, had approved the peace, in an 
addreſs to the Throne. At length, the manly 
| underſtanding of Mr. Fox faw that it was 
Ws: no longer poſſible to diſguiſe their motives; and 
| | he jocoſely ſaid his honourable colleague, Sir 
Cecil Wray, did not underſtand be art of mak- 
ing miniſters. To mate miniſters, therefore, was 
their object. The king, rather than engage in 
a conteſt with the Houſe of Commons, prudently | A 
ſubmitted; and, though with a reluctance nat.. | 
ral to his ſituation, finally permitted theſe parties | 
| to arrange the adminiſtration at their pleaſure 
TE ee Or, to ute the phraſe of Mr. Pitt, perhaps better 
/ . adapted to the caſe, they ſeized the govern- 
ment. . ef 5 
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"TRUTH THE SECOND, 


 ., That Mr. Fox's Eaft-India bill vas unconſtitutional. 
1. From Mr, PuReney's pamphlet. 


Ms. Dr Lol ur in his excellent treatiſe. on the 
conſtitution of England, viz. Book 2d. cap. gth, 
ſhews that in Republican Governments, the 
3 ; people are neceſſarily betrayed by thoſe in whom 
they truſt, but in the roth chapter, he explains 

| by what happy mechaniſm in our ſtate, we are 
3 krelieved and ſecured from that fatal diſadvan- 


{i | II I recolle& right, the day on which the Lords voted 

| " _ their addreſs, the Commons refuſed their approbation, not 

having ſufficient information to decide. Yet, on the next 
day, condemned the peace, without any new /ights, except 
ſuch as aroſe from the numbers on the former diviſion. 
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tage, and that with us “ the people can give | 
| <<, their confidence, without giving power over 
4. * themſelves, they can appoint truſtees and yet 
| < not give themſelves ar gas In the 17th 
chapter he points out by what circumſtances in 
our form of government, the crown has been 
enabled, without a dependant mercenary army, 5 
to maintain its neceſſary authority, although _ | 
that authority is the object of jealouſy to every | 
Part of the people; and in the 19th chapter he | 
ſets in a ſtrong and clear light the very great and 
fatal danger of transferring any part of the power 
* which ought 10 be veſted in the crown, to any other 
order of men in the flate, and this is a very differ- 
ent queſtion from that of aboliſhing altogether, 
any power in the crown, which may be thought 
1 '* tbo great or too dangerous. I cannot help tran- | 
| i ſeribing a ſhort paragraph from this chapter If ; | 
through the unforeſeen operation of ſome new + i 
regulation, made to reſtrain the royal preroga- | 
tive or through ſome ſudden. public revolu- 
tion, any particular bodies or claſſes of indi-. 
viduals, were ever to acquire, a perſonal in- 
deper.dant ſhare, in the exerciſeof the govern- 
te ing authority, we ſhould behold, the virtue 
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* and patriotiſm of the legiſlators, and great e 
©. men, immediately ceaſe with its Tauſe, and „„ 
ct . 


ARISTOCRACY, as it were watchful of the op- 
portunity, burſt out at once, and ſpread it- 
4 ſelf over the kingdom.“ 3 
Theſe chapters were not wrote with a view to 
the preſent queſtion, but they are applicable to 
it in ſo direct a manner, that they will almoſt 
appear to have been wrote for the expreſs pur- 
poſe. That author's doctrites are the reſult of 
24ä cool diſpaſſionate inveſtigation of the 3 5 8 
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les of our government, and therefore are free 
En all ſuſpicion of ned views. They will 
e 


lead to very deep and ſerious. reflections in the 
breaſt of every man who values the e he has 
hitherto enjoyed. 

We ought to try every experiment before riſ- 
Ring the conſequences of ſo material a change as 
this, in our preſent conſtitution, and many 

thinking men begin to pronounce that the total 


loſs of India to Britaig, would be à misfortune 
of inferior magnitude, to the neceſſary blow 


which the preſent bill would give to the liber- 
ties of this country. 

If this bill ſhould paſs, it will be a call upon 
every man of every rank, who is not embarked 
as an acceſſary to the meaſure, to unite in a ſyſ- 
tematic body to bring about its repeal. The 


queſtion of General Warrants, the queſtion of 


the Middleſex Election, and all the conſtitution- 


al topics which have agitated mens minds in mo 
dern times, are as nothing when put in compa- 


riſon with it. The fate of the kingdom, the 


freedom of Britons, will ultimately depend, up- 


on the effect of their united efforts to reſtore 


the breach that will thus be made, in the beſt 
conſtitution which the admiring world has ever 


beheld. 
| TRUTH THE TuIx p. 


That Mr. Fox' $ Eaſt ni bill was a confiſcation of 
"OE. From Mr. Boſwell's Letter. 


„HE ſecond. clauſe of this bill provides, 
cc That the ſeyen Commiſſioners ſhall immedi- 
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443 | 
ately enter into and poſſeſs themſelves of all 
tands>tenements, houſes, warehouſes, and 
other buildings whatever, belonging to the 
ſaid Company, and all books, records, char- 
ters, Sc. and. all ſhips and yeſſels, goods, 
wares, merchandiſes, money, ſecurities for 
money, and all other effects whatſoever; and 
the direQors of the ſaid company, and all 
officers and ſervants thereof, are hereby in- 
joined, immediately vpon the requifition of 
the ſaid Commiſſioners, to deliver to them, 
» or to ſuch perſons as they ſhall appoint, the 
& ſeveral matters aforementioned,” 
Can a more tremendous exerciſe of arbitrary 
power be figured than this : That a great 
Company, which has ſubſiſted for above two 
centuries, under the ſanction of charters from the 
Crown, fhould all at once not only be deprived 
of the territorial power, which it has acquired, 
and which has no doubt been flagitiouſſy abuſed 
by ſome of its ſervants , but have all its effects, 
in all parts of the world, abſtracted from its own 
care and management, and delivered up to a ſet 
of then not of its own appointment. There is 
fomething in this ſo ſhocking to the firſt notions 
of property and juſtice, as muſt make us ſhud. 
der with conſternation. Were ſuch a bill to paſs. 
into a law, the exprefſion © What is a charter but 
a ſheet of parchment with a bit of wax dang- 
* ling to it,“ might be uttered without being 
ſtigmatized as groſsly indecent ; for there would 
then be no force in a charter, the eſſence of which 
is not matter but ſpirit. If an Attorney Gene- 
ral were hanged, it might be ſaid with vulgar 
triumph, © What is an Attorney Genera}, but 
. © a carcaſe dangling at the end of a rope? & Bur 


. 11 


can ſuch expreſſions be uſed with propriety, 


while a charter contains the faith of majeſty, 


and the perſon of an Attorney General is dig- 


nified with an important truſt from the King ? 

It is well known, that many individuals of 
different nations have their whole property veſted 
in the funds of the Eaſt India Company, becauſe 


it hath hitherto been believed, that in this great 


and free country, there is no danger of ſuch con- 
fiſcations or ſeizures by an unexpected ſtretch of 
power, as have ſometimes happened in other 


countries in Europe; but had this rapacious 
graſp been ſucceſsful, Where would have been 


our boaſted pre- eminence of ſecurity ? And how 
woefully muſt our national credit have funk 2 . | 
Ihe injuſtice of the meaſure would have been 
the ſame to the proportion of whatever nation, 
but muſt have been peculiarly diſtreſſing to 
thoſe of our own country; who for a long 

period of time have been habituated to the 
perſuaſion, that a Royal Charter is ſo. ſacred, 
that nothing but the ſtrongeſt reaſons, amount- 
ing almoſt to the plea of neceſſity can be per- 
mitted to annul or alter it. F 

* RUTH THE FOURTH. 
That patronage and not regulation was the object of 

Mr. Fox's Eaſt India bill. From Mr. Joleph 
MLL Oo (( 

W 


| 


; R | 

I I cared a fixpence for Mr. Burke's opinion, 

as pn. honeſt man, ; 

refute in the ſame manner, from his publications, 

and from his ſpeeches in Parliament,“ every 
| „„ : | one 


Vid. Beauties of Fox, North, and Burke. 


80 


| would be art the trouble to 
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to all our 


age we muſt have or our majority cannot ſtand. 


1 


one. of his inveterate harangues and miſrepreſen- 


ted charges againſt the Governor-General of 


Bengal: But that is not now the queſtion; he 


ſtands no more in the way of the preſent plan 
than Lord North does. The point with the coa - 


lition is this: If we do not by one bold ſtroke 


manacle the —, he will ſpoil out leaſing. 


Money is equally the ſinew of every kind of war, 
whether of gun -· powder, of paper, or of words; 
and patronage can with more decency be directed 

poſes, than ſolid gold ; and patron- 


Such is now almoſt openly avowed to be the 


principle of action. Where ſuch doctrine, and 


the accumulation of ſuch power as the Eaſt-In- 
dia patronage will lead, is the duty of every 
Engliſhman to conſider; and that every Eng- 
liſhman might have an opportunity to conſider it 
fairly, a reference of the queſtion. to them, by a 


diſſolution of the Parliament, would be conſti- 
tutional, expedient, and fair; and I believe, very 
popular all over the kingdom. | OT 


OY 


＋ R U 1 H THE Fir rn. 


War the right of adviſing his Majeſty, lately fligma- 


tized under the cant term of SECRET INFLUENCE, 


is the undoubted privilege of every Briton, and that 


the King is not obliged to confine bimſelf to the ad- 


vice of his aſtenſible miniſters. From My. Rous's 
pamphlet, entitled, © A candid inveſtigation.” © 


CLAMOUR is now raiſed againſt Secret In- 


fluence, and we are told the King muſt adviſe 
with his oſtenſible miniſters alone. This I deny: 


in his character as executive magiſtrate, the King 
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muſt act by his official ſervants, becauſe each in his 
ſeveral department is puniſhable, if theſe acts do 
not conform to the exiſting laws, or the Jaws would 
ceaſe to be the rule of his government. But in 
his character as legiſlator, giving his conſent to 


4 | make new laws, the king may take the advice of 


all his ſubjects ; and no man is reſponſible for 
his act, becauſe this prerogative of refuſing his 
aſſent, to ne lat; of putting his negative upon 
any prapoſed change in the government, is a defen- 
ſive power given to preſerve the balance of the 
conſtitution, and muſt exiſt without reſtraint, or 
it cannot exiſt at all. Suppoſe, for a moment, 
the two Houſes of Parliament determined to 
paſs a law, which transferred the whole execu- 
tive government of the ſtate from the crown to 


. perſons of their own nomination.» If the new 
| i 


doctriges ſhall: prevail, who will adviſe the King 
to reject the bill? One houſe: will impeach, the 
other will condemn the adviſer; ' Who, under 
ſuch circumſtances, will venture to approach the 


17 V Phrone? Or muſt the Kipg be left whally with- 


out advice, and liable to be /urpriſed into a con- 

ſent, where error is irreparable? For a Jaw once 

puaſſed, cannot be annulled without the con- 

e currence of King, Lords, and Commons. Or 

ä mall the King be left wholly ignorant of the 
ſentiments of his ſubjedts, and in a fitvation 

therefore to be rerrifed into a compliance? 

Is this an idle apprehenſion? The thing has 

been once already accompliſhed, partiy by 

ſurprize and partly by threats, not in a ſingle 

law, but in ſeveral ſucceſſive Jaws, by that very 

parliament of 1640, whoſe creed is become fo 

— _» faſhionable of late. Suppoſe, for the ſake of ar- 

5 3 that a parliament ſo diſpoſed, ſhould be 

led by thoſe who had forced themſelves into the 

| Cw | __ equnGi}g 
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councils of the ſovereign. 1 


heſe miniſters will | 
not adviſe the King to defeat their own projects. 
Hh They will rather endeavour to perſuade or alarm 
him into a compliance; Shall no other ſubject 
approach the Throne, or tender his advice ? If 
he cannot, the act is done, and the miſchief ir- 
re vocable Away with fuch libels on our con- 
ſtitution! Every ſubject has an equal right with 
his Majeſty's miniſters, each in his ſeveral ſta- 
tion, to oppoſe the enactment of a law which. he 
diſapproves. If a member of either Houſe of 
Parliament, in debate and by his vote; if a pri- 
vate ſubject, by petition or remonſtranee to een 
and every branch of the legiſlature; and in the 
exerciſe of this right, the private ſubject is no 
more puniſhable for the advice given, chan a 
member of either Houſe of Parliament for the 
vote which he gives. In the manner of tender- fo. 
ing this advice to the King, there has, by irn- es [I 
memorial cuſtom, prevailed a diſtinction be- 
tween a Peer and a Commoner; but this diſtinc- 
tion is merely in form, not in the eſſential right. 

A Peer tenders his advice in the more dignified 
manner of demanding an audience; the Com- 
moner, in the form of petition, or, if he be 
angry, of a remonitrance. Whenever the pri- 
vate ſubject ſhall be proſecuted for petitioning 
N the King not to aſſent to a propoſed law, then 

will ſome late threats be executed, of impeach- 


/ 


ing a Peer. 
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. R v 7 11 THE Star. | 
That if Zen North and Ms. Fox facered in the pre. | 


5 er we, the' government i is reg: ans 
eee e e 


THE: —_ men * Ae Ga evalitions; are 


a fourth eſtate that will, Wo it fuccceds, hold the 
ther three in chains. 

I will for a moment ſuppole they carry weir 
= though Þ from my ſoul both * and 

eve they never wilk—1 will fuppoſe they are 
forced upon his Majeſty—there will not be a 
place or appointment that will not be theirs. 
The Royal favour, which, without endangering 


the conſtitution, endears the ſubject to the Crown, 


will be in their hands—ir wilt be to King North 


and King Fox that all will look-up—his Majeſty | 
will not perhaps be allowed the appointment of 


his menial ſervants, leſt they ſnould convey: any 
information contrary to their wiſhes. To the King 
they will give the title and pageantry of Royal- 
ty, whilſt all the reality will be theirs; and the 
ſhadow of Majeſty will deſcend to his poſterity, 


It appears clearly in my mind, that the bond of a 
their union is power - that they both aimed at it, 


and rather than totally loſe it, were contented 


to ſhare it — that this was the mediator that heal- 


ed all their animoſities, and buried in oblivion 
the innumerable calamities brought, under his 
Lordſhip's adminiſtration, on this devoted coun- 
try. If they carry their point, they may, in 
mockery, aſk their Sovereign for his approba- 
tion, when they know he cannot withhold it. 
When any En is to be made, it will 
5 N . A | run 


1 12 ] „ 
run in the Gazette, * his Majeſty has been gra- 
_ ciouſly pleaſed,” but every man will underſtand 

it is the coalition. When any favour is fought, 
it will probably be aſked, what member of the 
coalition is your friend, or in what borough 
have you intereſt ?——thus every place of honour 
or truſt will be filled by their creatures—the 
army and navy may be properly modelled, and 
when they have a ſufficient force, they may per- 


haps, . openly avow the Supreme Power. This 


fourth eſtate, will then have compleatly deſtroy- 
ed the other three, and it will be a government 


+ of about three hundred tyrants, whilſt the reſt'of 


the ſubjeAs will be ſlaves; or if they chooſe it, 
they may caſily find means to do without the 
members of that coalition that raiſed them in- 

to power. . ; i,, Rt ty 

_- Theſe are, I think, the obvious confequences 

of that coalition, of which they are the leaders; 
and 1 feel it a duty to expoſe the end and object 
of ſuch deſigns. Now or never is the time to 
oppoſe them. The army 1s not yet theirs—the 


navy is not yet theirs=the King is not yet in 


chains—the Lords have nobly ſtood forth—the 
people know that they are not their repreſentatives, 
and when they yew of the people's rights being 
invaded, becauſe the King jultly oppoſes the 
growing power of their fourth eſtate, they laugh 
at the idea When his lordſhip ſpeaks of his 
love of the conſtitution, and that he venerates it 
fo much, that he cannot think of any alteration 


in the preſent mode of repreſentation, does he 


think that one rational man conceives he means 
any thing elſe, but that he loves that fourth 
_ eſtate which gives him power? See what the 


— 


—— Cities and counties have lately done, and judge 


V | 2 
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— 
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vy it of the voice of the people. They compare 
theſe times ta thoſe of the Stuarts, without the 


leaſt ſimilitude, and think to terrify his Majeſty 


from the juſt exertion of his prerogative; but all 


unbiaſſed men now ſee that it is not regal power 


rhat We have to fear—all ſee that the King q; 


ſtruggling for his juſt rights, and that to keep up 
his guſt prerogatives is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
ſafety e ſtate; but the coalition depend on 
borough intereſts, without conſidering that the 
King and the people uniting, can in a moment 


dieſtroy rheir baneful influence, and wreſt from 
them for ever the very foundation of their power. 


I conceive the true and juſt title of this queſ- 
tion to be, Lord North, Mr. Fox, and the Coa- 
lition, * the King, the Lords, and the Peo- 
ple; and though my life ſhould pay the forfeit, 
J will range my little powers on the ſide of the 
people, of the Peers, and injured Majeſty. 


- FRUTH TAI SEVEN TH. 


That-the difmiſſon of Miniſters, ſolely becauſe they had 


not the previous approbation of the Houſe of Cum- 

mons, would: be to transfer to that Houſe the no- 
mination to the executive offices of Governmeut, 
From Mr. Rous's “ Claim examined.” =; 


THE nomination of miniſters, like every 
other power in Government, is a truſt for the 
public 'benefit ; and, therefore, ought to be ſo ex- 
erciſed, as to engage the public confidence ; But if 
by confidence be meant, previous approbation or 
preference, this is nothing leſs than the nomina- 
tion; and is, in other words, to contend, that 
the nomination of miniſters ought to be in Par- 

N Dy 9 liament 


— 1 
Hamert. That the word confidenee is now 
ef in this ſenſe; and employed in preference to 
the moe proper term, merely to evade à direch 
tvowal of the real deſign (like the old diſtinction 
of bearing arms by the King's authority, againſt 
js perſon) is plain, not only from every act of 
the famous coalition, but. may be collected even 
from the addreſſes of the Houſe 6f Commons to 
the Throne. They profeſs to have diſapproved 
the nomination of miniſters, previous to any one 
act in that character; and declare, they never 
tan condeſcend to aſſign their reaſons for ſuch diſ- 
approbation. They expect an implieit ſubmiſſion 
on the part of the King, and an inſtant diſmiſſion 
of - his miniſters. Here, the deference which 
the leaders of the coalition. thought it prudent to 
pay to the country gentkemen, has placed them 
in a ridiculous dilemma. They dared not 10 
avow an intention of ſeizing the Government 20 
themſelves, but profeſs their object to be the 
formation of an extended, united, and efficient 
adminiftration. The abſurdity of inſiſting upon 
the diſgrace and diſmiſſion of thoſe who are to 
form à part of this adminiſtration, previous to 
all treaty upon fair and equa; terms, is ſo glaring, 
that a refuſa] even to treat, at once reveals the 9 
plan. They knew that Mr. Pitt, and thoſe who 
act with him, have tov high a ſenfe of honour, 
ever to unite with men who infiſt upon their 
previous degradation. They knew likewiſe, that 
- there are no other men, except their own party, 


N capable of filling the offices of Government. If, 


* This is the very phraſe of the long parliament of 56 
When they ſeized the whole executive government, and 


overturned the conſtitution, the requiſition to the Throne 9 
i was, that the power ſhould be placed in the hands of thoſe | 
in whom Parliament could coxFiDe. wy 85 | 
: e ; 1 85 therefore | 
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1 
therefore, the Tovereign could be prevailed vob 
to affront theſe miniſters; he is without reſource ; 
he muſt ſubmit to their terms: And they could 
eaſily attribute the failure of that union, Which 
they profeſs to have in view, to: the Pride of is. 
Pirt and his aſſociates. 2 

The real queſtion, therefor; to be Gecided by 


che people muſt be, Whether the King or the 


Houſe of Commons ſhall nominate the miniſters 
of the eroẽwn? Many men, perhaps, have not 


reflected what this queſtion involves. It is, in 


truth, Whether the whole royal aurhority ffral 
devolve on the Houſe of Commons? For the 
king can exerciſe no authotity whatſoever in his 
own perſon: and all the inferior departments in 
che ſtate are filled by the advice, indeed by che 
nomination ef his miniſters. If the miniſters, 
therefore, are nominated by others, we have no 
King :— This third eſtate, ſo eſſential to the pre- 
ſervation of our conſtitution, is compleatly ay 
| liſhed. The Royal power, indeed, ſubſiſts, ut 
transferred to the lu: of Commons: and if 1 


am right in conceiving the poſſeſſion of this 


power to be inconſiſtent with their duties, the 


proper functions of that houſe are like wife Ul 


pended, and the — Wy 20 e 6 are 
e 1 5 
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| That an attempt. in-the Honſe' if Chimneys 3 to digs 


to ibe executive offices of government 15 e de of 
Lerne e From alto. FL 


THE ropbſettdt; ves, ker in TED weld | 
quickly deſert the people, if it were 'poſſible' for 
them to erect a dominion to themſelves to have 
a permanent intereſt, en from that of the 
; 0 5 : 8 . : N nation. 
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nation. Let them poſſeſs the executive govern- 


ment, independent of nomination and removal 
by the Crown, viz. by election in their own 


houſe, they have this diſtinił, nay adverſe;intereſt 


they themſelves have the power, which it is 
the general intereſt of the people at large to con- 


troul. The Houſedf Commons, of 1640, whoſe 


precedents are become ſo faſhionable. of late, 


ſucceeded in the attempt, and eſtabliſhed a moſt 
deteſtable tyranny. The late miniſtry were elec- 
ted in the Houſe of Commons, and the ſame ef- 


ſect inſtantly began to appear. The firſt meaſure 


8 


of theſe miniſters, nominally the miniſters of the 


Crown, was calculated to erect a permanent in- 
dependant power in their own' party. The bill 


paſſed triumphantly through the Houſe of Com- 


mons ; and, had the other branches of the legiſ- 


lature aſſented, the Crown would have endea- 
voured in vain to remove them, or the people to 
controul. The event feretold, as the deſtruction 
of pur conſtitution would have taken place, the 
repreſentatives of the people would have begun 


to ſhare in the executive Fenn W 
It is now contended, - ti 


at the Houſe of Com- 
mons ought to poſſeſs a negative upon the ap- 
pointment of miniſters. The diſtintion, between 


an unlimited negative and an original right of 


nomination, is extremely nice; and a favourable 


ſituation may at once enable the Houſe of Com- 
mons to convert ſuch a negative into a real effec- 
tive power of appointment. It is fit, therefore, 
that the people ſhould fully underſtand, that the 


poſſeſſion of ſuch a power will neceſſarily con- 


vert the Houſe of Commons from watchful guar- 
dians of the public ſafety, into the domineering 


tyrants of their country. The nonſenſe of ſecret 


influence has indeed been employed to diſguiſe © 
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te intended violence; and when refolutions _ 


were carried in the Houſe of Commons, the ho- 


nour of that, Houſe is interpoſed, yet further to 
obſcure the ſubject. The Secret Influence com- 


plained of, was advice which the nation have 


pronounced to be juſt; and as to the honour of 
the Houſe of Commons, this mult ever conſiſt 


in an upright diſcharge of their public truſt. The 
true queſtion; therefore, ſtript of theſe falſe co- 
lours;' will be, Is it the duty of the Houſe of 
Commons to uſurp the prerogative of naming 
miniſters? On this queſtion I have no difficulty 
in deciding The Houſe of Commons poſſeſſing 
this power, can no longer anſwer the purpoſe of 


their inſtitution, but will become a curſe and 
ſcourge to the country, from the moment in 
vhich they ſucceed, _ e 
One great evil, which had ariſen from various 
Cauſes, foreign as well as domeſtic, was the in- 


fluence ' which the executive magiſtrate had at- 
tained in our national aſſemblies. Remedies 
from time to time have been applied. Laws 


have been made to exclude placemen from ſears 
in that Houſe, and even from a voice in the elec- 


tion of members. Will this evil be leſs, if by 
the election of miniſters, or in other words, by 


the exerciſe of the Royal Authority in the Houſe 


of Commons, the general Interelt of the body 


becomes the advancement of their own power? 
Will not they, in the character of legiſlators, pre- 
| ſcribe the rules moſt conſonant to their own 
views, regardleſs of the general intereſt of the 


community? The attempt to poſſeſs themſelves 
of the executive authority, which they were. ap- 


pointed to watch and controul, is in my judg- 
ment, a direct abdication of their truſt; for the, 
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very foundation of confidence is ſubverted. How | 
can can als people en in, —how can the people 
be repreſented by thoſe, who no longer have a 


- common intereſt with themſelves? The naturat - 


Ov 


inteteſt of men raiſed to ſtations of public troft, 
is the advancement of their own power. The in- 
tereſt of the people at large ever muſt be general 
liberty. Let the Houſe of Commons poſſeſs the 
executive authority, will they 7 Wirth 
themſelves in behalf of the people? Will He 
fet limits to their own power? Will hey, in 
thort, repreſent the people, or will they 


themſelves in purſuit of a ſeparate AER? ? 7 


avoid the ſuſpicion of accommodating my rea- 
foning to the preſent occaſion, I will anſwer in 
the words of the preſident Monteſquiey : —— 


When the legiſlative and executive powers are 


« united in the ſame perſon, or in the fame body 
of magiſtrates, there can be no liberty; be- 

cauſe apprehenſions may ariſe, leſt the ſame 
Monarch or Senate ſhoul4 enact tyrannical 
laws, to enecote them in a tyrannical man- 


78 ner.” * 
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The negative of the King in Wie does | vot form 
an exception to this maxim, The King has no right to pro- 
poſe a law, to alter a law propoſed by others; he can only 
reject. This is not ſo properly a legillative power, as a ne- 
gative on the legiſlation of others: Za mere defenſivy privi- 
lege to enable him to withſtand the encroachments of the 
legiſlature, and to preſerve the Government entire, 
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„„ IHE above important truths are ſubmitted to 
1 „ the impartial examination and deciſion of the peo- Wa 
1 ple ef England: and though the fpirited conduct 
of the principal towns and counties ſnews that they 
do not ftand much in need of inſtruction, yet the | 
above arguments may at leaſt ſerve to fix and N 
- confirm their ſentiments. The part which they 
have taken, was the natural reſult of thoſe ſet- 
tled notions, and firſt principles of government, 
which have been traditionally delivered down 
e from father to ſon , and wbieh, by the authori- ' 
| Fry: ty they have over their minds, Have prevented 
9 © their being the dupes of the new. fangled dog- 
n trines of an intereſted faction. 
| | If the reaſoning here adopted ſhould appear to 
| "6 them juſt, and the concluſions fatisfaftory, they 
. will need no other guidance in the choice of 
their repreſentatives, whenever the appeal is 
| made to them by a diſſolution of Parliament. 
: 4 And upon the conſcientious choice of ſuch re- 
; En preſentatives, as have ſupported, or promiſe to 
ſupport the Conſtitution againſt the attacks of 
faction, muſt depend the ſecurity of their rights 
and privileges, and the continuance of conſtitu- 
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. tional liberty. De Lolme, in his excellent trea-” 
„ Eon. tiſe on this conſtitution ſays, That the Engliſh 
1 government will be no more, when the repreſen- 


| tatives of the people hegin to ſbare in the exe- 
SE cutive authority.” If therefore the friends of the 
1 | Coalition, poſſeſſing, gr gt" means of the 
people, a majority in the. enſuing parliament, 


ſhould 


\$ 


+ Vide Mr. Rous's Claim examined.“ 
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ſhould be able again to ebf 9 
| ſo as to force themſelves back | 1 
ry through their India Bill, there wos 1 
end o liſh Liberty. But if throws h | | 
© fue of the clectats of England, they 1 | 0 
Bs left in a weak and in 6 Xo 
5 ſelemes conſequently, baffled che * 
Tae SO be tafe, charters will continue to b reſpect : 
Wh deſpotiſm of an ariſlocracy will de ng on „ 
7 the beit Conſtitution in the world Will re 5 ; 
. * WATTS. | f e At V 5 


